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always look for the name 


MORLEY 


WwW 


gloves undies - stockings * knitwear 





/‘BRYLCREEM 


by Jove! some chaps 
are lucky!” 






i y / 

Yes, you can see from his hair that he’s clicked 
for a bottle of Brylcreem. Herg’s hoping it will 
be your lucky turn next. 











County Perfumery Co., Lid., 17-29, Stratford Place,London, W.1. royds 808d 


If you'll forgive 



















me saying so 

says OLD HETHERS 
there’s a right and a wrong way 
of doing every mortal thing! 
Now, I knowa lot of people who 
still use pearl barley for their 
barley water. Believe me, they’re 
just making work for themselves. If 
only they’d get a tin of Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Bariey they’d make better 
barley water and save no end of time. 
It’s as easy to make as a pot of tea- 
with Robinson’s. That’s 
what I’m using tilllcan 4 
get Robinson’s Barley 
Water in bottles am 
again. And if I may { 
say so, I should know. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 














TEN reasons why 


I Dettol is a ruthless killer of germs 2 Dettol is non-toxic 3 Detto! 


almost every 


is safe 4 It is effective in the presence of blood 5 Dettol is stable 


surgeon and 


6 Dettol is persistent 7 Dettol is penetrative 8 It is non-corrosive, 


physician in 


gentle on tender tissues 9 Dettol is painless on an open wound 


Great Britain 


even at full strength 10 Dettol is pleasant in use and does not stain 


uses ‘Dettol’ 
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SJ GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER LEMONADE : 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


BELFAST 


' Due for ‘‘demob.” any time now 


’ 4 
! sliled FOUNDATION 








TOBACCO 


We are friendly with the 
postal authorities chiefly 
because every package we 
send out—and there are 
many thousands each year 
—is very securely packed 
and clearly addressed. Even 
during the stress of the war 
years the packing never 
varied. It is our special 
concern to see that every 
order received before mid- 


——— 





‘In stoutest boots or 


















day ig dispatched the same - the new J.B. styles are a shoes Jor 2 ae 
y. The Rattray service is romise of that day w i 
: alwayskeptonthesamehigh P y when you will nothing eq 


be able to get just the foundation 

you want at the time you want 
it, but they are still (we are 

afraid) in short supply at the 
moment. They are, in style, Ly () 

promise of the even lovelier Str ton hy 
garments we shall be bring- 

ing you when we too SHOE & BOOT 
have freedom of choice 


of fabrics. ad CES 


standard as the tobaccos. 


This is what our customers write :— 
From WRAYSBURY—"“In the case 
of Mr. A, however, the change of 
7 expression which steals over his face 
when he smokes the subtle some- 
thing which Old Gowrie pwd can give 
is so marked and delightful oF I 
can never refuse him my pouc! 
From MANCHESTER—“ os Old 
Gowrie is the tobacco I have been 
searching for; it is delightful and has 
~ 1% one fault, I smoke too much 
of it.” 


Obtainabdle only from 1 
Tobacco 
Coe ie 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 51/4 per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 12/10 fer sample }-Ib. tin, Post Free. 


Pa lone es 





. . there are some 

" rather lovely GOTHIC 

brassiéres these days. 

Have you been 
fortunate enough to 
obtain one? 


pO co pe 


By appointment 
Bacon Curers to H.M. King George VI 


lous appointment to the late King George V 
Cc. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE} WILTS. 


Z HARRIS 


famous for Bacon since 1770 


For six years our food factories have been almost entirely engaged in 
producing Bacon, Sausages and Canned Meats for the Ministry of 
Food and Armed Forces. The more plentiful days to come will ‘data 
back to you many Harris delicacies including — c 


SS 


From your retailer : 























Have the right lamps, of the right wattage, in the 
right positions—you will thus avoid eyestrain and 
headache, and get better vision. 














From all Electrical Suppliers 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
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INSISTING 








| ON PRE-WAR 
QUALITY” 


says 
PAINTER 
BILL 





ne We- regret that we have not 

E yet been able to resume normal 
production of Brolac and Murac 
because, in order to guarantee the 
same high pre-war standard in these 
two first-quality paints, we need a 
full supply of the special ingredient 
“Hankol,” the raw material of 

which comes from China. 


Brolac 


COUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
with the enamel finish 


Murac 


HYGIENIC AND WASHABLE 
matt finish for walls 
JOHN HALL & SONS 


(BRISTOL AND LONDON) LTD., BRISTOL 
London: 1-s, St. PancrasWay, N.W.1 
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Your shoes are an outstanding 
success, Mr. Barratt 





And “ outstanding ” is the word, in these days 


of queues! But in my snug pair of Barratts 
I can forget my feet, and wait philosophically till 


the shops can once more “deliver the goods”! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches all over the country. 
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Something no other 
toothpaste has— 





purified 
Sulphate—the most effective tooth- 
cleaning agent known to dental science. It is 
Found only in Pepsodent. 


Greatest tooth-cleansing discovery 
ever is Irium, safe, gentle, non-acid, 
non-alkaline. Makes your teeth 
cleaner, whiter, more sparkling than 
ever before. 


; (containing IRIUM) 


Toothpaste 1/3 and.2/2 
Pp 106-825-80 Tooth Powder 7d. and 1/6 








AGAINST: 


Corrosion 
Rot 

































































UMASTIC. 


BLACK SOLUTION 


The services of our enlarged Con- 
tract Department are now available 
to customers in any part of the 
country for the actual application 
of our products. Enquiries are 
invited. Please mention Dept. E4. , 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LID - HEBBUBN - CO DURHAM - ENGLAND 
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RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild. your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 
pain and expense if not checked 
in'time. Poisons and impurities in 
your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. To get rid of 
these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 


‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
a8 a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential curative 
qualities of seven world - famous 
springs and has the same beneficial 
effect on the system at a fraction of 
the cost and without the in- 
convenience of travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspeonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water | before 
breakfast each morning soon relieves 
pain. Taken regularly, this‘pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Purchase Tax). Get one 
from your chemist to-day and begin 
your spa treatment to-morrow 
morning. 
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“In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge . . . 


Never have doctors been more 
ready to admit that tomorrow’s 
discoveries may reverse today’s 
beliefs. Yet every test and experi- 
ment confirms the fact that nerves, 
to keep healthy, need organic 
phosphorus and protein. And that 
is only another way of saying that 
they need ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 
Tonic, for ‘Sanatogen’ contains 
organic phosphorus and protein 
in chemical combination. Ask 
your chemist for a tin. 


‘“SANATOGEN’ 


Trade Mars 


NERVE TONIC 


In one size only at present— 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax) 


7 A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product. 
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Wuen the Volunteers came 
home after the South African 
War, they brought with them 
the calabash pipe. It was then 
a rarity in England, whereas 
now —all pipes are scarce ! 
But the oldest veteran on your 
pipe-rack will still give you a 
sumptuous smoke if filled with 
our Pall Mall Mixture. A 





delectable blend, 
satisfying. The price is 22/2 
the 4 lb. (postage 6d. extra), 
11/3 the } lb. (postage 4d. 


supremely 


extra). Call at any Rothman 
shop or post your order to 
Rothmans Ltd. (Folio H34.), 
5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


DUTY-FREE parcels to SEAC and Personnel 
-M. Ships in Commission. Ask for 
special order form containing full details. 


Sithmien OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
TD em 
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PRINTED FOR THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY 

















THE STAR 


OF THE various symbols of hope 
and guidance, the Star is the 
commonest. The idealist is said to 
‘hitch his wagon toa star’, When 
things go well, we ‘ bless our lucky 
star’. ByaStarthe mariner shapes 
his course at night ; which explains 
why on so many Inn-signs a ship 
is associated with a star. How ap- 
propriate that the Star, which has 
meant so much to man, still shines 
on many an Inn sign, beckoning 
us to rest and refreshment. 


Engraving specially designed by Jobn Farleigh 








Allsorts of food 
for feasts 


but Allsorts 
of Ulilkinson’s 
for nage 4 t 





















20F RARE! 
OISTINCTION 
S WITH THE: 
{RIGHT AGE: 
COMMANDING 
sRESPECT: 


Proprietors 
J. & W. HARDIE 


SCOTLAND 

















BLUE SKY 
GOLDEN SUN 
GREEN TREES 
PINK BLOSSOM 
RED APPLES 


WHITE - WAYS 
CYDER 


e 
LAUNCESTON 


Zoning restrictions now lifted. 
Obtainable everywhere in 
moderate quantities. 


exeren 


TORQUAY 


PLYMOUTH 
















Down in the heart of ‘Glorious Devon’— 
in the path-way of the sun—the 
Whiteways have been growing apples and 
making cyder for over 300 years. 






Medium-Sweet or Dry 











FORTHCOMING 
ATTRACTION ! 
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A quality product of STANDARD BRANDS LTD. 
ALDWYCH HOUSE LONDON W.C.2. 
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the famous varieties, are coming back to Civvy Street 


HEINZ 


Cyluoyo tracy to Serve... 


BAKED BEANS, SPAGHETTI, SOUPS 
CREAM, SANDWICH SPREAD 


* Already about 
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‘Good Mornings? 
begin with Gillette 


Clocking in on the dot! He’sa bright fellow, Jim! No 
‘losing time’ over shaving for him! Blue Gillette 
blades 3d each, ‘ Standard’ Gillette blades 
(plain steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax. 

















Clarks of Street. have. retailers 
in nearly every town. Please 
choose from the styles you find 
available. 


* Roxanne 


Austerity regulations are 
gone — styles can be toeless, 


aja 


open-backed. This new shoe comes 
4 from Clarks, in smart black gabardine 
& with a comfortable platform sole and wedge 


heel—some plain, some trimmed as illustration. 
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A.C. Mains 3 Wave Band Superhet. 
Price £15 plus £3. 4.6 Purchase Tax. 
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FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10; & 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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IT is suggested in some quarters that Uno’s motto for 
the moment should be ‘‘Let Azerbaijans be baijans.” 


° ° 


A keen fisherman assures us that his wife prevented 
an estrangement between them by taking up angling too. 
They now greet each other with open arms. 


° ° 


“Tt is quite the normal 
thing,” says an actor,“‘for me 
to get letters from ladies in 
towns I visit on tour.” Most 
of them, he adds, are land- 
ladies. 

° ° 





A schoolmaster remembers 
when a family could live 
well on fish alone. That of 
course was in the good old 
days when a herring and a 
half cost three-halfpence. 








° ° 


“Sir BEN—IN FEATHERS 
A six-feet model of Sir Ben Smith in pigeon feathers will be on 
show in Regent-street during London’s Victory week. It is being 
exhibited in connection with the feather ornament industry.” 
Wot—no tar? Sunday Express. 
° ° 


A returned American soldier said in a New York inter- 
view that during his stay in England he didn’t realize his 
ambition of drinking beer with the Oldest Inhabitant at 
a village inn. Wherever he went he 
found the “Sorry. No centenarians” 
boards up. my 

° ° 





“Remember,” says a writer “that 
there is no seat for Spain at the Uno 
Conference.” Not even the use of 
Gromyko’s when he doesn’t want it. 





° ° 


We are told that photographic 
models are instructed to say 
“cheese” in the studio, as the lip 
movements produce a smile. At 
the grocer’s they occasionally also 
produce cheese. 






A Conservative, who has been burrowing in the Ozford 
English Dictionary, asks whether “Daltonism” implies 
inability to see gold without a reddish tinge. 


° ° 


“WouLp any kind person Loan £10, and repay £15 by April 4th.” 
Advt. in “ Portsmouth Evening News.” 
Sorry, the Government approached us with a similar 
proposition first. 


°o ° 


: YW 
To save food, a move is / 


to be made to abolish com- 
puisory ration parades. 


Wi 


° ° 


The reader who writes 
to complain that the spring 
costumes being worn this 
year aren’t a patch on the 
pre-war models should study 
them again: in lots of cases 
they are. 


° ° 





While searching a house in the West End the police 
found a man standing in a small and stuffy airing- 
cupboard with a heavy bag on his feet. He said he was 
in training to go away for Easter. 


° ° 


A correspondent says he supposes it is hardly fair to 
expect much relief from the Budget in these difficult times. 
He seems to be more ready than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make allowances. 


° ° 


Wonders of Science 


“They believe the letter addressed to 
‘His Majesty King Juan III.’ will have 
a snowball effect and create a vacuum 
round Franco.”—Scottish paper. 


° ° 


A centenarian says he once met 
Mr. Gladstone in Manchester and 
the great statesman remarked 
that it was a fine day. A unique 
experience for everybody. 
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Revival 


HE sun has got an extra load of fuel, 
The flowers have filled their forms in to appear, 
The earth obtains a licence for renewal, 
In other words, it seems, the Spring is here. 


The day, despite the nip, is not unpleasant, 
The woods from old restriction are aroused, 
And all advices I receive at present 
Suggest to me that birds are being housed. 


4 


I have seen trees attired in rosy fashions, 
And Nature so resplendent and so fair, 
One might suppose she had illegal rations, 
Or coupons purchased from I know not where. 


Till often, as I hear the throstle singing, 
Or find the purple tulips all aglow, 

I murmur “Possibly some boy is bringing 
The goods I ordered eighteen months ago.” 


New life is waking in the weary toiler, 
And sudden promptings start from winter sleep, 
Oh, can it be the man about the boiler ? 
Only the milk? I thought it was the sweep. 
EVoE. 
° ° 


The Man at the Wheel 


OT everyone has made the journey by river-launch 
from Richmond, Surrey, to Hampton Court. Some 
are too proud, some lack the opportunity, some 

perhaps have no stomach for the open water and prefer to 
hazard their half-crown instead at the Regal or to go to 
Kew (at a net saving of two-and-fivepence). But a 
Londoner with his heart in the right place would not dream 
of opening the season in any other way. 

A river-launch, for the benefit of landlubberly cinema- 
goers, consists almost entirely of seats, which have the 
merit of not increasing in price as they go backwards (as 
happens at the Odeon) and are set at a uniform level 
throughout the ship except in the rearward portions where a 
number of them are elevated on the roof of the saloon. They 
are untippable, unlike the crew. No lifeboats are carried, 
which means that passengers are excused boat-drill but leaves 
us all in doubt what is to happen if a sudden squall hits us 
in Kingston Reach. I spoke to the man at the wheel about 
this, but he made light of the matter, saying only that he 
wasn’t expecting any flaming squalls—thus missing the point 
entirely, the essence of a squall being that you don’t expect it. 
It just hits you. And there you are, brought up all standing, 
with your forestays carried away, the bilboes awash and the 
galley fire extinguished by a huge green sea. But you can’t 
talk to a river-launch hand about bilboes. 

Of course I know very well that it is wrong to speak to 
the man at the wheel, but the man at the wheel spoke to 
me first. and I know of nothing in shipboard etiquette that 
forbids one to answer when spoken to. I happened to be 
sitting quite close to him, closer than you’d get to the 
captain of the Queen Mary I dare say, and we struck up a 
friendly conversation. 

“Nice day,” he said. 

“Tt is,” I said, looking up in a pleased way at the clear 
blue sky. Then there was rather a long pause, until I said 
“Do you think it will keep fine the whole trip?” forgetting 
that we should have docked in less than half an hour. 
He didn’t hear me, I think, because at that moment he 
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pulled a string hanging by his head and let out a tremendous 
roar from some sort of siren contrivance attached to the 
funnel. He did this pretty often during the trip, and every 
time he did it all the passengers jumped in their seats and 
clapped their hands to their ears and said ‘‘Don’t do that!” 
and made comical grimaces and smiled and nodded at each 
other, so that besides warning other craft of our approach 
it helped quite a lot to brighten us up and make us all 
jolly and friendly together. It also suggested another topic 
of conversation to me, which I welcomed, for one does not 
like the ice to form over again once it has been broken. 

“T suppose,” I said, ‘if you hit a rowing-boat you’d 
cut it clean in half?” 

“Maybe,” he said. 

“Ever done it?” I asked. 

“Not rowing-boats,” he said. “No”; leaving me to 
infer that from time to time he went through punts, canoes, 
yachts and small petrol-driven vessels as a knife goes 
through butter. But he had a kindly face underneath his 
tan and would, I am sure, always stop to pick up survivors 
and give them hot, sweet tea and plenty of warm blankets 
and land them in due. course at the nearest port. 

We said no more on this subject, for the river in this 
part of its course is dotted with a number of islands, some 
of them of considerable extent; which he was naturally 
concerned. to avoid (it being beyond his power, even had 
he wished it, to cut them clean in half), while for my part 
I was content to observe the luxuriant vegetation. on the 
islands and the appearance and mode of life of their 
inhabitants. They appear to be for the most part a 
primitive, indolent people, content to lie about almost 
naked in the sun and unwilling to rouse themselves even to 
observe the passage of a fine ship or to return the friendly 
salutations and cat-calls of the passengers. There is no 
sign of any industry on the islands, nor did I perceive a 
single man or woman sowing or reaping or following the 
plough or tending cattle or plying the loom or indeed 
engaging in any variety of useful or gainsome occupation 
whatsoever. So universal is this attitude of laissez faire 
on the islands that it is a positive relief to turn from them 
to contemplate the banks of the river proper where very 
occasionally a man may be seen unfolding a deck-chair or 
coming busily out of his bungalow with another cushion. 

Teddington Lock is perhaps the high-light of this cruise. 
There is a fascination about being borne up,on the bosom 
of the waters out of the dank interior of the lock into the 
sweet light and air above it. It is a sort of rebirth. I 
said as much to the man at the wheel, but he had gone to 
the side of the boat to spit and did not hear me. Of course 
it is only while we are in the lock that he can go to the side 
of the boat, unlike the passengers, who are free within 
limits to roam about as they wish. So I waited quietly 
until he returned to his wheel and then asked him point- 
blank whether there weren’t more people than usual on 
the boat that day. He said no. 

Chatting in this friend! way we soon reached the 
surface. Then the great doors swung open, the screw 
began to turn and slowly we crept out into non-tidal waters. 

Space does not permit me to describe in detail the 
remainder of that invigorating trip, the busy wharves of 
Kingston, the quaint old-world charm of Thames Ditton 
with its historic Swan Inn, the time-stained wails of 
Hampton Court Palace. Suffice it to say that when the 
voyage was over and the ship that had been our home 
for the best part of the last hour lay quietly at her 
moorings, I turned to the man at the wheel and held out 
my hand: 

“Have you a match?” I asked. 

But he hadn’t. 
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“... but I po wish we could have had one from the vor of the heap.” 


“Sesame !”’ 
(The Government have announced certain relaxations in the ban on foreign travel.) 
S there at last a whisper along the passes And the snow-capped rock in the sky; and the roads that 
Where the tree-line ends and the ice-blue glaciers drew him 
| creep ? Away and away to haunts he could choose at. will; 
Runs there a wind of dawn through the winter grasses How leaps his heart when the voice comes whispering to 
To whistle the seasons out of their six-year sleep ? him 
Is there a voice from the years of silence waking— “We are still in our places. Still!” 
The years when the gates were locked and the keys were 
one— Who remembers the pines at Hinterzarten; 
To say “Old friend, we are here and for the taking; Who remembers Gavarnie in blossom-time; 
We are waiting for you. Come on!”’? Who Siena; and who the Rosengarten; 
Or the long light evenings high on the Jotunheim? 
Is there a stir once more on the silver beaches The rainbow spray at the prow of the Baltic schooner; 
Where the blue Augean beats on the limestone crag ? The cow-bells’ chime and the mule-men’s whips a-crack ? 
A call from the Biscay coast that over-reaches “Sooner or later,” say these, “—and it may be sooner— 
The crash of the surf and the roar of the under-drag ? We shall meet you again. Come back!” 
Can there be open harbours and ships a-sailing 
As ships went sailing such ages—it seems—ago, Slowly the promise broadens, the hope grows stronger; 
And over the mineswept water a welcome hailing There are roads unfreed, there are barriers still to clear; 
“Your landfall’s here. Sail ho!” ? But a start is a start, so—patience a little longer 
And the day will come and maybe—who knows ?—it’s near. 
So long ago that the wanderer scarce remembers, Courage, comrades! Your loves shall not forsake you; 
So long ago that the picture fades and blurs “The roads will open’”—the message begins anew— 
Of mountain Junes and soft sea-coast Septembers, “The gates will go; and wherever your heart would take you 
Kingfisher seas ari the sable-skirted firs We'll be waiting for you. For you!” 
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Discourtesy Costs Nothing. 


PFOOT was round the corner for two or three 
minutes. When he came back he.said “No.” 
“There isn’t one there?” said Cogbottle. 

“ No.” ‘ 


“Sure you went into the right shop?” 

“Of course I did. There wouldn’t be another watch- 
maker’s, would there? Anyway, you must have seen——” 

“No fear,” said Cogbottle. “I didn’t look. Never 
again as long as I live will I voluntarily set eyes on anything 
to do with that—that—that——” 

Upfoot said soothingly ‘Keep calm, keep calm. Every 
step takes us further away. Well, I assure you that I 
went into this watchmaker’s shop and satisfied myself 
beyond all reasonable doubt that there wasn’t any kind 


of hospital or charity collecting-box anywhere in sight. 


That was what you wanted, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. Oh, well.” 

After a short silence Upfoot said ““What I want is an 
explanation. Put me in the picture. If there had been a 
collecting-box, what would you have done?” 

Cogbottle pulled out a handful of coins and said “You 
see that?” 

Upfoot peered at them, murmuring, and then looked up 
and said ‘Eleven half-crowns. Well? Is it his?” 

“T should damn well say it isn’t,” said Cogbottle violently. 
He put the money back in his pocket and said “If there 
had been a collecting-box I should have gone in, with an 
air of insouciance, and just as his mouth was opening to 
release a torrent of abuse I should have said ‘You remember 
me,’ and he would have——” | 

“Are you certain of that?” 

With a touch of annoyance Cogbottle said “Can’t I 
even daydream without interruption? He’d have remem- 
bered me all right. Then I should have said ‘Let’s see, 
the estimate you originally gave for repairing that watch 
of mine was twenty-seven and six, wasn’t it?’ and while 
his mouth was still open——” 

“—vou ho e E 

“__T should have leaned on the counter, with that air 
of insouciance I mentioned before,” said Cogbottle, ‘and 
dropped these eleven half-crowns slowly one by one into 
his hospital collecting-box. His rage at the sight of all 
that money disappearing into the slot——” 

Upfoot said “Yes, but why? What has this inoffensive 
man done that you should wish to——” 

“Tnoffensive!’’ Cogbottle repeated. ‘“‘Inoffensive !” 

“He seemed inoffensive enough to me.” 

“You were a potential customer. He hid his fangs. 
But just you go in there and try to sell him a packet of 
lavender, or start humbly apologizing for having allowed 
your child to spill some ice-cream on his window. It 
wouldn’t surprise me to see him take a bite out of the seat 
of your trousers, after yelling for ten minutes.” 

“Ts that what he did to you?” 

“Well,” said Cogbottle, coughing, “not exactly. The 
facts are these. At the beginning of February I left a 
watch with him. He said he would overhaul it and give 
it a new hair-spring for twenty-seven-and-six. All right. 
I called for it on the appointed day, near the end of March.” 

“And it wasn’t ready?” 

“Worse than that,” said Cogbottle. “It had been 
ready, that very morning, but since that—so he said—the 
mainspring had gone.” 

“Came to pieces in his hands? Well—bad luck,” Upfoot 
observed. “Might happen to anybody.” 





“TI admit it. I didn’t complain. I called again on the 
day he told me; he quite affably said no, it wasn’t ready, 
come back in a week. I went back in a week.” 

Pause. “Well?” Upfoot said. 

“He was still perfectly affable. He didn’t apologize 
of course; just said it still wasn’t ready. I gave him 
another week and then went up there again. He was more 
affable than ever; turned up his book and said Ah, yes 
(beaming all the time), ah, yes, it was N.G.: that meant 
they couldn’t do it because they couldn’t get the part. 
Then he handed the thing back to me as if he were giving 
me a prize. I took it sadly. I thanked him. Then I said 
with what I believe was a rueful smile, and with the utmost 
gentleness and diffidence, that I wished they could have 
found out a bit quicker .. .” 

Cogbottle paused and swallowed. ‘Then he began,” 
he said. ‘He began quite calmly and worked himself up— 
a most odd effect, like Groucho Marx staging the quarrel 
with the ambassador in Duck Soup. No, he said, they 
could not have found out any quicker. Did I realize they 
had taken trouble to try to find the needed part? Did I 
realize? His voice got louder and louder and at last he 
yelled ‘I’m trying to be rude’ and went on to hiss that after 
all that J had the audacity to go in there and complain— 
I tell you,” said Cogbottle, “it was incredible. He was 
bouncing up and down and abusing me as if I’d tried to 
swindle him. ‘We’ve spent money on this!’ he screamed 
—that was obviously what rankled, that he couldn’t 
justifiably ask me to pay anything. With very great 
difficulty I refrained from saying a word, and that only 
made him worse.” 

“Tt would,” said Upfoot. 

Cogbottle said “It’s disheartening. Here I habitually 
lean over backwards to avoid seeming inconsiderate, and it 
has no more effect than if I’d started by kicking the door 
in. Some taxi-drivers are like that too... Anyway, you 
see my point. As I can’t touch him in his tenderest spot, 
over the money, I shall just have to forget the whole thing. 
But at least I can tell people about it and let them know 
what to expect if they ever set foot in that place.” 

There was silence for a time; then something seemed to 
strike Upfoot. ‘I say,” he said suddenly, “did you say 
you took it early in February and it was done before the 
end of March? Less than two months? That’s extra- 
ordinarily good for a repair these days. I say.” He con- 
sidered again. ‘I wonder whether he’d take my——” 

Here he caught Cogbottle’s eye and said no “—“<" , 


° ° 


Sad Story 


“The report of the Board of Enquiry into the escape of the 
German battle cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the cruiser 
Prinz Eugen from Brest through the Straits of Dover to Germany 
in February, 1942, states that the main reason for the failure to do 
more damage to the ships, was that they were not dejected soon 
enough.’’—Iraq paper. 

° ° 


“Big crowds of holiday-makers enjoyed the metropolitan surf 
beaches yesterday under ideal bathing conditions. Life-saving 
clubs reported five shark alarms during the day, one rescue of a 
bather in difficulties and 15 first-aid cases. For the second day 
in succession no dangerous explosives were located on the 
beaches.”—W. Australian paper. 


Halcyon days ! 
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Lady Addle and the Sick-Bed 


Bengers, Herts, 1946 

Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 

—I write this week with 

anxiety in my heart, and 
know that every grandmother will feel 
with me in our trouble. For my 
dear little grandson Hirsie, Margaret’s 
boy, is in a nursing home, having 
most unfortunately swallowed a pink 
marble. 

The tragedy occurred—as far as we 
can make out—in this way. Hirsie 
was round at the farm with his 
favourite playmate, Lenny Riggs, son 
of one of our cowmen, when the latter 
drew from his pocket a_ beautiful 
marble—pink with silvery white stripes 
—and showed it to Hirsie. Now my 
little grandson has inherited all the 
passionate love of beauty that every 
Coot possesses, and which indeed has 
been the guiding principle of Mipsie’s 
life, and when he saw the bright object 
his infant soul was aroused and he 
naturally tried to detach the marble 
from the elder boy’s grasp. Lenny, 
with that want of perception so often 
found, I fear, in sons of the soil, stead- 
fastly refused to give it up, even when 
Hirsie hit him in the face. The poor 
little chap then had to have recourse 
to biting, and at the third mouthful— 
in the calf—Lenny dropped the marble, 
which Hirsie seized on with a cry of 
joy and, as the other boy was still 
selfish enough to try to recapture it, 
quickly secured its safety by swallow- 
ing it. It shows how intelligent Hirsie 
is to have thought of such clever 
tactics. 

Of course we knew nothing of this 
till later. But that evening Hirsie’s 
temperature was nearly 100 and he 
looked very poorly. Instantly alarmed, 
Margaret summoned our old doctor, 
who has given a life-long devotion to 
the Addle family and naturally put 
them before all his other patients. 
Next day, Mr. Palmers-Green, the 
well-known surgeon, Sir James Steel- 
Girder, the heart specialist, and Dr. 
Rawl-Plugge, who, they say, is the last 
word on lungs, relieved us of serious 
anxieties. Then, suddenly—Hirsie 
told us the story of the marble, and 
we rushed him, as fast as our beautiful 
1920 Daimler could do the journey, 
into a nursing home a few miles away, 
so that he should have expert attention 
in case of developments. 

What we all suffered, having to 
leave the poor mite all alone with 
only the night and day sister and the 
special nurse, can be better imagined 
than described. However, we were 


thankful that he took a great fancy to 
matron and kept on taking off her 
glasses and throwing them into the 
wash-basin, going off into merry peals 
when they finally broke—which shows 
that he has all the pluck and optimism 
of a Coot under adversity. I am now 
awaiting the morning’s report, and will 
try to keep my disturbing thoughts at 
bay by telling my dear readers some 
reminiscences of nursing and nursing 
homes. 

They will not, I rejoice to say, 
be personal recollections. My three 
children were all born in the hallowed 
atmosphere of .Bengers, their wonder- 
ing baby eyes first opened on the 
splendours of McClutch heirlooms. 
For myself, I would rather a hundred 
times have an operation on our 
beautiful Hepplewhite dining table, 
which would give, somehow, a sense of 
tradition to it, than with the best 
surgical equipment in the country. 
Indeed in my day nursing homes were 
not quite “the thing.” The polished 
mahogany tray, the goffered bed- 
jacket, the embossed silver feeding- 
cup—these were the paraphernalia of 
illness. The crudeness of chromium 
and the horrors of hygiene were as yet 
unknown. 

In those days it was a real pleasure 
to go and see invalids: either the poor, 
who would be grateful for broth at any 
hour, whereas they now seem to have 
everything provided in hospital, so that 
the joy of giving is denied to us—or 
the rich, such as our old friend Lady 
“Atty” Bleach, who was a lifelong 
invalid, though I never recollect hear- 
ing the cause. What fun we had as 
children, sitting on her bed and being 
allowed to try on her tiaras one after 
another! She was such a gracious 
figure too in her frailty and her marble 
pallor, which glimmered in the half 
light of the perpetually darkened room. 
Then one day an upstart young doctor 
told her that all she needed to get well 
was to take a brisk walk along the 
terrace every morning. The shock 
killed her! So much for modern 
science. 

Not that I wish my dear readers to 
think I am opposed to progress. I 
know that many wonderful things have 
been accomplished in the medical 
field—such as dear old Connie Umbrage, 
who has been completely cured of 
sciatica in the right leg by injections 
of parsnip. They are just starting to 
treat the other leg, to which the pain 
has moved. There is also a cousin of 
Addle’s who has slept under blue 


glass for three years as a cure for 
chronic hay-fever. They say it is a 
very good sign that he was much worse 
last summer. 

But, generally speaking, the romance 
of the sick-bed has gone. Not long ago 
I went to the Mayfair Clinic—where 
Mipsie sometimes goes for a week or so 
just to see her friends—to visit Norah 
Pytchley’s daughter-in-law and_ her 
baby. When the child was brought in 
I was horrified to see that he had a 
tiny chain and disc round his neck, 
bearing the words “Pytchley M.” To 
think that an identity disc should be 
needed for a Pytchley—and an heir 
too, which everyone knows they have 
been waiting for for years—is truly 
shocking. And I am told that surgeons 
now operate in white hats and gum- 
boots, like a cross between a chef and 
a fisherman. It is a strange world 
indeed in which we of the old school 
find ourselves. .. . 

At last the telephone—which I 
insisted, against all Addle’s protests, 
in having installed just prior to the 
war—has rung, and dear Margaret 
tells me, to my infinite relief, that all 
anxiety is over. Hirsie had made up 
the story of the pink marble—he has 
such a vivid imagination—and he is 
only suffering from a mild disease 
called, apparently, acidosis. I do not 
know its cause, but Margaret says it 
has some connection with his having 
drunk a whole pan of newly-skimmed 
cream which the intelligent little 
fellow found in the dairy. M.D. 


° ° 


Things Alone 


XXII 


A thing said “I must fill a space 

and occupy a certain place. 

If I don’t behave as I ought 

one might think I am only a 
thought.” 


xxii 


A deed was waiting to be done 
but to do it there was none. 
“Probably there is no need 

for me just now,” 

remarked the deed. 7 


XXIV 
A premise once met its conclusion 
and thought “If that happened more 
often 
it would save us a lot of confusion.” 
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The Fact in Fiction 


NOTHER thing I have learned 
about writing is that a novelist 
must know the average intel- 

ectual height of his audience—in 
cubits or hands. There is a somewhat 
complicated formula for measuring the 
intelligence quotient of a market, 
based on the publisher’s E.P.T. rebate, 
the public’s average distance (in 
yards) from its favourite cinema, and 
the rate of exchange among book- 
reviewers; but a rough-and-ready 
guide can be obtained by analysing 
those pages at which library books 
seem to open of their own volition. 

Suppose you are trying to write a 
best-seller. Well, don’t ask the reader 
to carry a lot of useless statistics, 
place-names or minor plots around in 
her head—unless they are important to 
the development of the yarn. A nice bit 
of literary upholstery is quite legitimate 
of course, but keep it where it can do 
no harm, where nobody can stumble 
over it. 

If the story demands a certain 
amount of factual detail, try to make 
absolutely certain that every reader is 
reminded of it every ten pages or so. 
The best way to do this is to get your 
characters to ruminate reflectively in 
turn—like this (from Double Dilemma, 
by F. Hardcourt Tawney): 

“The inspector took her ticket and 
punched it with a short jabbing move- 
ment from the shoulder. She noticed 
that one of his eyes, the one just above 
his cigarette, was almost closed. Then, 
she let her mind wander and the 
procession of events preceding the mad 
journey passed in review before her 
inner eye. 

“There was that day on the river 
with John when he had told her he was 
going to marry Eunice and she had 
felt her little enamel locket clasp her 
throat more tightly. And that day at 
the Meadowcroft’s where Sirius had 
asked whether she intended to marry 
Jabez—Jabez whose second marriage 
had since turned out worse than Aunt 
Ruby’s V Day jellies. Then that 
affair at Bristol where she had promised 
Roderick her hand but could not 
promise her heart. . . .” 

This kind of recapitulation is so 
much better than a series of footnotes 
telling the reader to see page 128, 
about ten lines down, and so on. 

Where historical fact is needed it is 
much safer to work on the assumption 
that the reader’s knowledge is confined 
to what she has gathered from previous 
novels on her list. For example, it is 
quite safe nowadays to introduce 
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eT ha 


“No, not a temple, chum; more of a Lovers’ Retreat, 


as it were. 


the ‘‘Manchester Massacre” or “ Peter- 
loo’’; in fact a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of this event will be expected by 
the progressive type of reader in 
almost any novel based on Britain. 
I should bring the account in fairly 
early on, where you are dealing with 
the hero’s forbears. You could, for 
instance, say: 

“The official figures put the casual- 
ties on that grim afternoon of August 
16th, 1819, at upwards of three or four 
hundred. Actually they should have 
been put at upwards of three or four 
hundred and one, but Reuben Allport 
found it easier to account for his sabre 


Dalliance, if you foller. me!” 


wounds to his jealous wife Alicia than 
to explain his presence in Manchester. 
And so he never spoke of his horrifying 
experiences, but one may read in his 
diary of the violent charge of the 
military, of the falling men and 
children, the impudent bravery of 


Bant.: .” 


Something like that, anyway. 

By the way, I ought to mention that’ 
the use of phosphorus for match-heads 
was made illegal in 1908 and that the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act was 
passed in 1888—two other items which 
many readers expect to see mentioned 
in the modern novel. Hop. 
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Gay 


“Well, good-bye, Miss Woodberry.” 


English 


NGLISH, in the sense in which I am dealing with it 
K here, may be defined as words joined together to 
make either sense or not. It may be either spoken 
or written, the second category embracing handwriting, 
typing, printing, sign-painting and rubber-stamping. I 
hope I have said enough to assure my more timid readers 
—the ones who worry when they think about the sub- 
junctive—that this will be a practical rather than high- 
brow article, looking facts in the face and admitting that 
if the campaign for saying “It is he” wants to gain ground 
it must be gingered up and offer its public more than just 
moral ascendancy. It would be interesting, by the way, to 
know when this campaign started. Did it begin with the 
English language itself, to tag along hopelessly ever since, 
or is it fairly recent, dating from the time when some 
sourpuss noticed that people were getting away with “It is 
him” just because it sounded right? Statisticians cannot 
tell us; all they can do is note a striking lack of results, 
except among conscientious radio playwrights and that 
axe-grinding section of literature aimed at children. 
While the public’s refusal to take “It is he” seriously is 
the most direct action it has ever taken against grammar, 
there can be little doubt that mankind and grammar have 
not settled down together without a bit of a struggle. I 
must point out here that in this article “‘mankind”’ rather 
insularly means the English-speaking department of 
mankind and “grammar” means English grammar. 
Foreign grammar does not come into this article anyway, 
but I just want to say that it is probably very easy to the 
people speaking foreign languages because look how clever 
they are to be speaking a foreign language at all. To go back 
to the English language, the trouble is that grammar does 
not really work in co-operation with mankind, or no more 
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than an elephant-hunter works in co-operation with an 
elephant. Indeed, if mankind were asked how it symbolizes 
grammar, it might very well say it saw it crouching beside 
a branch-covered hole. If the smugger among my readers 
think I am being rather hard on grammar, then they them- 
selves probably do a bit of quiet crouching, waiting to 
chalk up a split infinitive. It would be interesting, also, to 
know if split infinitives were invented at the time, to stop 
people splitting them, or long after, as a hole a lot of 
people would be bound to fall down. But perhaps the 
worst tyranny grammar ever imposed on mankind was the 
rule—entirely its own idea—that prepositions should not 
end sentences. This has had a marked effect on mankind— 
not by stopping it using its prepositions how it likes but 
by making it feel nagged and defiant when it does. As for 
the subjunctive, there is a general feeling among the public 
that grammar has here defeated itself. The timid, as I 
was saying, do worry about it, because the more they think 
about subjunctives the more they realize they do not use 
nearly enough, except where the subjunctive tense is, as 
far as they can make out, the same as the tense they would 
have used anyhow. But the average public does not 
worry. It admits that “IfI was you,” sounds like “ you was,” 
and so is probably a bad idea, but it does not dig deeper 
because it believes that one day subjunctives will die out, 
in fact that they may have already, and that anything a 
grammar-book tells it will be out of date as well as biased. 
Psychologists, for once, applaud this sturdy horse-sense 
and say, in one of their rare bursts of confidence, that they 
don’t like subjunctives any more than we do. I was saying 
that grammar-books are probably out of date about sub- 
junctives. As far as the public knows, they are about 
anything. This is partly a general prejudice covering all 
books of reference and partly because the public only seems 
to get hold of the old ones it or its friends used at school. 
But there certainly is a time-lag in -grammar-books, 
dictionaries and anything connected with words and 
language; the average dictionary of slang or colloquialisms 
being no more than a fragrant reminder of the days music- 
hall lovers are always telling us we missed. 

I think this is all I want to say about grammar. Now 
for words, beginning with some rather interesting individual 
words; for example, “persons.” Mankind starts life 
knowing nothing about such a word—indeed, our early life 
is positively shielded from it—and then it wakes up and 
finds it all over the place. In early life mankind is told 
quite harshly that the plural of person is “people,” which it 
accepts as typical of the big world outside; only to find, 
as soon as it is tall enough to read notices, that “persons” 
is a perfectly reputable word, rather more so than.“ people” 
because it seems confined to that dressed-up English 
mankind uses to tell itself what it must or must not do. 
In time we get used to “persons” in its proper place, but 
the effect of those early years lingers on in a dim suspicion 
that it is all a mistake and a word like “person” cannot 
make itself into a plural by just adding ‘“s.” Another 
interesting word is “Hullo,” because to the people who 
spell it thus there are also somewhere around some very 
odd people who spell it “Hallo” or ‘‘Hello”’; which means 
that the “Hallo” people must lump the ‘“ Hullo” people 
with the “Hello” people as, to them, equally odd; and this 
is hard for normal people, the ones who spell it “Hullo,” 
to understand. Yet another interesting word is “refrig- 
erator,” because no one knows yet how to spell the short 
for it. Philologists think that it may establish itself as 
“fridge,” but not without a bitter fight and many a stern 
letter to the papers. But perhaps the most fascinating 


words of all are what is known as onomatopeeic; that is, 
words which deseribe themselves by their sounds. 


In this 
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“Can you tell me who'll tell me what to do with 
the page which says ‘Do nothing with this until told,’ 
and when?” 


class come such words as butterscotch, cauliflower, candle- 
grease, muffler, misery, hippopotamus—in fact any words 
which could not mean anything but what they do. 

Just now I mentioned the sort of English which uses 
“persons.” This is known officially as official English 
and is worth some attention, its main feature being its 
awfulness. Everyone agrees that official English is awful, 
and it is funny that no one ever sticks up for it, because 
a lot of people must write it. Sociologists say that if 
we thought it out we should see that official English 
could not well be otherwise. Take, they say, a letter from 
a shop asking us to pay our bill. It has to be long enough 
for us to read rather than glance at and put aside, as 
presumably we did to the bill when we had it last time 
without the letter; but what, besides asking you to pay 
the bill, can a shop say in such a letter without being rude ? 
Shops know instinctively that the public does not want to 
be told what shops think of it, especially when it can 
imagine only too well. They know also that the usual 
filling-up methods—weather, love to relations and so on— 
are not for them; all they have to fall back on is words, but 
not the sort of words that mean anything that will take 
the public’s mind off the bill. The most shops allow them- 
selves is a rather sad little bit in the middle about keeping 
the books straight or trying to please. The rest is a 
hammering-home of the central idea, and I think the 
public will agree that it succeeds. I should also like to 
point out that the public is just as bad when it writes back. 
If asked why it does not use a cheery, homely style it would 
answer that it does not want to look a sucker. Psych- 
ologists say that there we have the secret of official English, 
and that it goes deeper than a mere matter of words. 

I have not let myself much space to say anything 
about unofficial English, so I had better concentrate on the 
most unofficial English known to mankind—what may be 
called crooners’ English. This has not been going on as long 
as most kinds, but already it has developed rules. It is 
allowed—apparently compelled—to use “like” for “as,” 
a baffling rule because it makes no difference to the rhyming 
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which conditions the other two rules; that when crooners 
mention “arms” it is because they are leading up to 
“charms,” and that if they mention “charms” first it is 
only a matter of time before they get to “arms.” Otherwise 
it is fairly free and easy; all it has to do is fit into the music, 
which will always wait where necessary. 

Thinking about crooners’ English, even if only for a 
paragraph, may have depressed my readers, so I shall end 
with the encouraging news that philologists think it 
appeared on the human scene at exactly the right moment 
—Jjust when the subjunctive was losing its grip on the public. 
For five minutes’ listening to crooners’ English, they say, 
will send the most average member of the public away as 
a fighting purist; eager about grammar and convinced that 
not nearly enough people learn Latin. 


° ° 


Improving Lines for a Niece 
[To for thy guide the daffodil, 


That does not smoke, and never will. 
Among thy chief advisers place 
The rose that does not paint her face; 
The lily too, which never has 
Made noisy all the woods with jazz; 
And then the calm convolvulus, 
That never ran to catch a bus 
Nor listened to its changing gears. 
Copy the violet, which fears 
To drink too much. And in thy turn 
Teach buttercups, that they may learn 
To do a little honest work 
Where all day long they shine and shirk. 
Reprove the spurge, correct the. daisy, 
And teach them not to be so lazy. 
Thus, when thou di’st, it shall be said 
By all the flowers, “She is dead 
And all her tedious teaching done. 


Hurrah! Let’s idle in the sun.” ANON. 











“ Last week there were fewer deaths than ever from 
your complaint.” 
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NARMAN MANSBRIOGE—— 





“ Make the place cheery, don’t they?” 


The 


OOR old boat—they should ’ave let you go. 
P: know the arguments—you’re old and slow, 
And now and then you need a lick of tar, 
Oh, well, who doesn’t—at the age we are? 
They talked about your compass. Well, it’s true 
That don’t do all a compass ought to do: 
And if the Navy had the use of she 
No doubt the Navy would be all at sea. 
That there young officer, he tears his hair: 
“Surely,” he says, “the North is over there?” 
But then I says “You’ve got a clock that’s slow. 
But that don’t matter, do it, if you know? 
And this old thing don’t alter, not the least. 


When that says North I know that’s Nor’-nor’-east.” 


They said your engines wasn’t quite the top: 
They gave you two speeds only—Slow and Stop. 
But did you get there? Did they queue up quick— 
Although they talked about a “shilling sick”? 
Of course you had your troubles, like the rest: 
Shrimps in the carburettor is a pest. 

But what I says, when you was in your prime, 
How often was we late for closing-time ? 

The only days the mothers missed their gin 

Was when we had to pull the speed-boats in. 

And them that likes the water, them that know 
That them that sees the most of things go slow, 
They like a boat that doesn’t lose their lids: 
They like the Mudlark. They can take the kids, 


Mudlark 


And let them trail their tootsies in the sea. 
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You can’t do that with speed-boats. Where’d you be? 


Lord, what a mess they made—but did we care? 
Sand on the cushions, starfish everywhere. 
And, after all, wasn’t it fine that day? 

We could ’ave done it—nice water all the way. 
Nothing to learn, and everything to teach, 

On picking people off a shaller beach. 

Ain’t we professors in the ‘ole teckneek ? 
*Aven’t we done it a thousand times a week ? 

I see it all: I see us nosing in— 

“Slow ahead, both’—until the bumps begin. 
And then we get the old gang-plank ashore. 
There’s all our passengers, in queues galore. 
“All aboard, soldiers!” ‘‘Mind your pretty feet.” 


“Nice day for a sail, sir.” “Sergeant, take a seat.” 


Full speed astern! And back to Southend Pier, 
All right for bedtime, and maybe a beer— 

That is, of course, if that old tide will let her, 
And there’s no water in the carburettor. 

The Daisy went, the Gull, the Queen of Hearts : 
They took my spanners, and they took my charts. 
Good luck to ’em, I says: but was there one 

As done the job as well*as we'd ’ave done? 

Oh, well, we mustn’t grumble, good old friend: 
Maybe they’re right—we’re coming to the end. 
But—all the fun you’ve given, all the work— 
I think they might ’ave let you do Dunkirk. 


A. P. H. 
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TROUBLED WATERS 





“Feeling better now?” 








Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Monday, April 8th.—House of Com- 
mons: Pre-Budget “ Blues.” 

Tuesday. April 9th.—House of Com- 
mons: Budget Day. 

Wednesday, April 10th.—House of Com- 
mons: The Budget Debated. 


Thursday, April 11th.—House of Com- 
mons: Back-Benchers’ Rights. 


Monday, April 8th—That Monday 
morning feeling from which hon. 
Members suffer in the same way as 
their constituents was still grimly in 
evidence in the middle of the after- 
noon, for one and all were oppressed 
by the fact that this was the eve of 
the Budget, and who knew what the 
morrow might bring ? 

Ministers and Back-benchers alike 
appeared to be stricken by the all- 
pervading gloom. It only needed the 
presence of the Chancellor himself with 
his cheery smile and his loud guffaw 
to bring life—and hope—to the pro- 
ceedings, but Mr. DaLtTon, not un- 
naturally, was busy elsewhere and the 
agony of uncertainty was prolonged 
to another day. 

Nor did Mr. Hitary MarQuanD 
help Members to snap out of their 
pre-Budget “blues” by depicting the 
far-from-Merrie England to which 
tourists from overseas were not being 
encouraged to come this summer. He 
had had the pleasure that morning, he 
said, of “welcoming” the first party of 
Swedish tourists to visit this country 
since 1939. But, added Mr. MarquanpD 
amid sardonic laughter, the tourists 
had brought their own food, and during 
their stay would be sleeping in the ship 
which brought them. 

Mr. Marquanp, however, offset this 
saga of Scandinavian heroism in the 
face of austerity by telling Members 
that before long they would be able to 
buy anything from Canadian jelly 
powder to Canadian beehives—and 
as a sop to the hon. ladies, anything 
from Canadian lipsticks to Canadian 
women’s waterproof rubber — short 
boots (cleated or varnished). 

After which it was refreshing to visit 
the wide open spaces of Britain’s 
countryside in a debate on farm 
workers’ amenities and to find that on 
the Government Back-benches was a 
farmer’s boy—no other than the tall 
angular figure of Mr. SKEFFINGTON- 
LopcE. 

Not for a very long time has the case 
of the farm worker been put so 
eloquently as by Farmer SKEFFINGTON- 
LopcE—now the owner of several 
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farms. He elevated “farm labourers” 
to the honoured rank of “country 
craftsmen,” and declared that our 
national survival depended on racial 
stamina derived from a rural founda- 
tion. The calibre of our fellow country- 
men could best be developed in the 
countryside. It was certain that it 
would never be developed while people 
were queueing up outside the cinemas 
to see the American way of life; nor 
when they were herded together amid 
bricks and mortar because economic 
necessity had dictated those as their 
surroundings. He was sure the country 
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“A DOUBLE GLASS OF THE 
WARIABLE ”’ 


(Mr. Dalton said that beer—‘‘well, it is 
called beer’’—had yielded £300,000,000 in 
tax.) 


would be shocked if a survey was made 
of the deplorable lack of amenities 
existing in rural constituencies. 

Tuesday, April 9th—Gone was the 
overnight gloom of the Budget Eve as 
Members crowded into the Chamber 
to hear Mr. Hucu Daurton’s second 
Budget speech in six months. Perhaps 
it was the glistening top-hat of Sir 
Witu1AM Dariinc—leader and only 
Member of a “Back-to-Gladstone” or 
some such movement—that induced 
that spirit of jocular expectancy in the 
waiting throng. 

Whatever it was the Question-hour 
rollicked along light-heartedly until 
Mr. GuENvit Hatt, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, announced that 
Mr. Epstein had been commissioned 
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at the public expense to sculpture the 
busts of John Anderson, Winston 
Churchill, Alan Cunningham, Ivan 
Maisky, Lord Portal, Lord Wavell 
and “Uncle” Ernie Bevin and all! 

Members opposite were disap- 
pointed—and said so—that Professor 
Laski had not been named. Colonel 
Marcus Lipton, referring to these 
“monumental liabilities,” asked 
whether as a precautionary measure it 
might be possible to arrange for the 
busts to be displayed in the Library 
before being exposed to the public 
gaze. 

After informing the House that the 
Government’s legislative programme 
was to be still further swollen by a Bill 
bringing to an end the annuity of 


_ £5,000 a year paid to the heirs of the 


brother of Lord Nelson, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer settled down to 
his two hours’ task of explaining to 
Parliament, Press and People how he 
proposed to pay the nation’s bills and 
from what sources he planned to derive 
the nation’s housekeeping money. 

It turned out to be one of those 
“something for everybody” Budgets— 
helping married women who go out to 
work, housewives who stay in and 
work, those too old to work, and those 
who pay others to work. 

The Chancellor described his con- 
cessions as a modest series of reliefs 
which would come within the bounds 
of prudence. Members could not com- 
plain of any lack of variety in his 
proposals, and all were agreed that 
even if the Chancellor lacked revenue 
to balance his Budget he did not lack 
imagination. 

Even the users or wearers of plain 
wooden walking-sticks can now take 
their morning “constitutional” more 
jauntily, secure in the knowledge that 
the purchase-tax on these vital accom- 
paniments of pedestrianism has been 
lowered by two-thirds. 

The spirit of self-denial of our “give- 
and-take”’ Chancellor was never more 
apparent than in his decision to reduce 
taxation on hair-waving and_hair- 
drying machines. Stroking his pink, 
shiny pate, Mr. Datton added need- 
lessly: “It is a matter in which I have 
no interest.” 

The spirit—this time an occasional 
sip of rum obscured by a little milk 
still further obscured by a silver coffee- 
pot—moved the Chancellor to ease the 
entertainments duty on most outdoor 
sports. He excluded horse-, dog- ‘and 
motor -racing, but by way of com- 
pensation went indoors to include 
billiards and chess. Presumably chess 
games started this year will benefit the 
Exchequer when finished insthe years 
to come, but the Chancellor had other 
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“You can’t get bread at the circus now unless you ask for it specially.” 


compensating factors to keep the nation 
going in the interim between the 
opening gambit and the checkmate. 

Mr. DatTon made it still more un- 
profitable, for instance, for very rich 
men to die. 

It was in the closing stages of an 
admirably delivered Budget speech 
that the Chancellor waxed more 
eloquent than any of his predecessors 
in that high office. Announcing the 
establishment of a National Land Fund 
to assist in the acquisition of beautiful 
estates on the deaths of their owners, 
Mr. Datton spoke thus: “There is 
an incomparable beauty in the sunshine 
on our hills, in the mists which drive 
across our moors, in the deep peace we 
find in the woodlands and the wash 
of waves against the white unconquer- 
able cliffs which Hitler never scaled. 
There is beauty and history in this. It 
is surely fitting in this proud moment 
of our history, when we are celebrating 
victory and deliverance from over- 
whelming evils and horrors, that we 
should make of this fund a thank- 
offering for victory and a war 
memorial which, in the judgment of 
many, is better than any work of art 
in stone or in bronze.” 


Wednesday, April 10th.—After learn- 
ing with some satisfaction how the 
City was reacting in early dealings on 
the Stock Exchange to his Budget 
proposals, Mr. Daron entered the 
Chamber for the resumption of the 
debate on his overnight revelations in 
an unaccountably serious mood. 

Perhaps, Members thought, he had 
it in mind that the distinguished 
Members of the Opposition Front 
Bench were so often more difficult to 
please than speculators on the Stock 
Exchange. 

It was only when Sir Joun ANDER- 
Son, speaking as one Chancellor to 
another, paid high tribute to Mr. 
Datton’s handling of the nation’s 
affairs that he shuffled down com- 
fortably on the Treasury Bench to 
listen smilingly and attentively to Sir 
Joxun’s ultimate ‘more in sorrow than 
in anger” points of criticism. It was 
on the whole a good Budget, but, as is 
always the case, it might have been 
better. 

Whatever its faults it would go 
a long way to impress people at 
home and abroad with the strength 
and resilience of Britain’s economic 
structure. 


Sir Ben Smrtu, the Food Minister, 
had one or two dainty tit-bits to offer 
the nation at Question-time in the 
shape of the promise of grapes, peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, more im- 
ported lettuces and Canary tomatoes. 

Thursday, April 11th—Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison was taken to task by Mr. 
CHURCHILL and Mr. CLEMENT Davies 
for depriving the House of an oppor- 
tunity of debating a motion on Civil 
Service pensions signed by over 
200 M.P.s. It was not a healthy 
Parliamentary procedure, replied the 
Leader of the House, for Members to 
be subjected to “elaborate circular- 
ization” of a motion with a space left 
for the signature. He was entitled to 
draw his own conclusions as to whether 
Parliamentary opinion was spontane- 
ous or otherwise and he intended to 
act accordingly. 

Back-benchers, already deprived of 
many privileges in these days of 
Parliamentary stress and strain, were 
disturbed by the attitude of Mr. 
Morrison, who on other occasions has 
shown far greater readiness to respond 
to the wishes of Members en bloc. 
The interlude marred an otherwise 
more or less harmonious week. 
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“Ar, if Mr. Smith said ’e was comin’ on the fower-twenty, that ain’t in yet, Ma’am.” 
“That’s him all over—auways unpunctual !” 


NY of you who has ever looked 
A at a hen’s face through a 
magnifying-glass will agree with 

me, I think, that no more lacerating 
experience can come the way of man. 
The only comparable thing I can recall 
was an old Welsh sheep seen through 
a smoked astronomical telescope in the 
early morning. I was supposed at 
the time to be trying to see an eclipse, 
but the engine which moved the 
telescope gave out, and it might as 
well have been a piece of smoked 
astronomical haddock. We had an 
amazing view of the sheep, however, 
motionless somewhere in the next 
county. I can never forget the expres- 
sion of abysmal futility with which it 
was regarding our English heritage, 


A Case of Eggs 


but, even so, in the final extravagance 
of imbecility it was far behind the 
common hen. 

The crime-wave was the reason why 
I was torturing myself by examining 
my hens in this manner. One of the 
unhappy creatures was eating eggs. It 
is what in gendarmo-ovicultural circles 
we call the Worplesdon Test. Yolk 
on the dial. 

“Lady Caroline Milkwort is exon- 
erated,” I said, releasing an indignant 
boiler impatient of modern police 
methods. “‘Pass me the Little Sister 
of the Revolution.” 

“T bet she’s the one,” somebody 
said. 

“There you go again,” I cried. 
‘Political prejudice has nothing to do 


with it.” I confess that in my heart of 
hearts I was pretty certain we should 
be able to nail something on this 
heroine of a hundred insurrections, and 
the look of inspissated class-hatred 
which she now tossed at me did 
nothing to weaken my conviction. 
But I was wrong. 

“The glass reveals an_ incipient 
squint and confirms the presence of a 
deep-seated bitterness in the hang of 
the mouth,” I said, “but her face 
is remarkably clean. I want Mrs. 
Micawber.” 

“Oh, it couldn’t be!” 

“It’s inconceivable,” I agreed, “‘ but 
you never know. Crippen was much 
respected too.” 

Mrs. Micawber was the only hen 
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I have ever known who had any 
pretence ‘to good manners, and it 
happened that she had them in great 
measure. To watch her dealing with a 
wet cabbage-stalk used to make me 
feel I could never attempt asparagus 
again. My grandfather’s lens showed 
her to be due for a face-lift but per- 
fectly innocent of crime. Minnesota 
Sadie followed with flying colours and 
so did Marie Antoinette. It looked as 
if the Worplesdon Test was not after 
all the last word in science. 

“That’s the lot,” I said. “What do 
we do now?” 

“What would Poirot have done?” 

“Or French?” 

“Or Papa Pontivy ?”’ 

“They’d have gone to Cairo in a 
submarine and ‘found the name of the 
hen written in burnt cork on the left 
cuff of the wine-waiter at Shepheard’s. 
It’s all very well for them.” 


“How about putting a photo-— 


electric cell in the hen-house ?”’ 

“Radar in the nesting-boxes would 
look pretty too,” I said. ‘What I 
propose to do now is to build a hide 
after dark so that I can see inside when 
the door’s opened in the morning. The 
guilty party will then give herself 
away.” 


“Why not build it inside the hen- . 


house ?” 

“T have my reasons,” I said. 

“Will you cover yourself in grass?” 

“No, only in glory.” 

Dawn found me propped inside a 
column of packing-cases, trying not to 
sneeze. When the door of the hen- 
house was opened its inmates burst 
out in a cloud of obscenity, wolfed 
their breakfast with varying degrees 
of beastliness (always excepting 
Mrs. Micawber, whose trough-side 
manner, as I have indicated, was 
impeckable) and then began to drift 
back to work. Now and again I was 
awakened by the agreeable rattle of an 
egg bowling down the little railway 
into the rack below. A _ heartening 
sound. And then suddenly I sat up. 
For Mrs. Micawber was behaving in a 
way which filled me with the gravest 
misgiving. Standing with her head 
on one side and only an inch or two 
from the eggs, she was uttering a low 
throaty purr in which anticipation 
seemed to have the upper hand. It 
was at this point that with a great 
splintering of timber my hide collapsed, 
and by the time I had been bandaged 
breakfast was ready. 

' “Alas,” I said, “you must prepare 
to say farewell to Mrs. M.” 

“Ah, no!” they cried. 

“The case against her looks very 
black. But for a slight technical 
hitch just now the two-faced old devil 
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would have been caught in the 
act.” 

“Funny the Worplesdon Test showed 
nothing.” 

“She probably knows to stick her 
beak under the tap.” 

“T just can’t believe it of her.” 

“You'll have to,” I said. “I 
haven’t been simulating corned beef 
half the night for fun.” 

My dog began nudging my ankle in 
a way he has. 

“I’m not going to read you the 
letters in The Times until I’ve had my 


breakfast,” I told him crossly. Then 


someone screamed. 

“He’s got a rat!” 

“What of it?” I mumbled through 
a thick film of marmalade. “It looks 
a very ordinary rat.” 

“Does it?” they asked coldly. : 

Well, I suppose it isn’t every rat that 
carries on its nose and whiskers such a 
golden tribute to modern criminology. 

ERIC. 
° ° 


Round It and About 


m UT your boards out,” barked 
the manager, pointing at them. 


“T am going to tea.” 

It sounded simple enough, but then 
it was my first day as cinema doorman. 
I gathered the boards smartly and left 
the vestibule at the double. 

The cinema was encircled by two 
streets and 2 passage. I decided 
therefore to post my queues neatly 
round the building. I stood the 
two-and-nine board at the entrance, 
the two-and-three one along the High 
Street, the one-and-nine at the corner, 
and the shilling one in the passage at 
the rear. Then, at a sign from the pay- 
desk, I began whooping ‘Queueing 
all parts!” 

Public response was magnificent. 
In no time my, two-and-three queue 
had overlapped the one-and-nines 
and was blocking the pavement. I 
adjusted matters by moving the two- 
and-threes closer to the tail of the 
two-and-nines. 

Further round the building things 
were more serious. The one-and-nine 
queue had not only overlapped the 
shilling queue, but both had got 
tightly wedged in the passage. In vain 
I appealed to the shilling queue to 
move back and make room for the 
one-and-nines. It was asking the 
impossible. You will find, if you 
experiment, that nothing on earth will 
move a queue backwards. It is a law 
of nature. 

Since the shillings would not move 
baca, I chose, like Mahomet, the only 
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alternative—to move the one-and- 
nines forward. This meant moving the 
two-and-threes and also the two-and- 
nines. The leader of the two-and-nine 
queue was a tall man with a military 
moustache. I asked him to help by 
earrying his board forward with him 
while I took over the two-and-threes. 
He refused, and in consequence the 
two-and-nine board was lost in the 
mélée. 

On my return the pay-desk told me 
to admit twelve two-and-threes. I 
dashed . back to the two-and-three 
board, but the people there said they 
were shillings, all,except a minority 
group which maintained hotly that 
they were two-and-nines, torn from 
the parent body. Again I toured the 
cinema, and the horried truth burst 
upon me. The queues‘had now merged 
into one tight unbroken ring all round 
the building. Sharp scuffles indicated 
spots where newcomers were trying to 
edge in. 

Back at the pay-desk, I realized 
that my oné@ chance of breaking the 
vicious circle was to find the tall man 
with the military moustache, thg 
leader of the two-and-nines. Yet I dare 
not face the cinema patrons again. 
They were by now in dangerous mood, 
and the ghastly vivid green of my 
uniform appeared to have a maddening 
effect on them. 

I hit at once on a simple expedient. 
Outside the vestibule I began closing 
up the queue still tighter, and moving 
up those in the rear. This started a 
general forward movement, which 
slowly ran right round the queue. 
Soon the whole queue was shuffling in 
slow procession round the cinema. 

The beauty of this arrangement was 
that I could seek my tall man from the 
safety of the vestibule, merely by 
watching the queue pass the entrance. 
There was no sign of the leader. of the 
two-and-nines. 

Presently, a pugilist with a bowler 
hat shook his fist at me as he passed, 
but I was not interested in him—not, 
that is, until he came round a second 
time. He then made towards me, but 
the queue thought he was trying to 
get in out of turn, and they bore him 
away. 

Strive how we will, there are 
moments when we sense that the hand 
of Fate is against us, and. we step 
quietly from the arena. This, I felt, 
was such a moment. 

I abandoned my uniform and left 
the building by a side-door. From a 
distance I gazed sadly back at the 
mighty queue moving endlessly round 
the cinema. It seemed to be gaining 
momentum. I sighed and stumbled 
into the night to forget. 
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At the Play 





“OTHELLO” (WINTER GARDEN) 


Mr. Donatp WoxrFit has added 
much to the interest of his season by 
bowing to the suggestion that he 
should himself give us Jago. The 
experiment is fully justified, for we 
' gain a convincing interpretation of a 
character so often left intellectually in 
the air, and a rich and satisfactory piece 
of acting. This is a rational Jago, not 
so much an inspired devil as a masterly 
villain, but a villain 
genuinely eaten up with 
bitterness and suspicion. 
It is on Jago’s certainty 
that his wife has been dis- 
honoured by the Moor that 
Mr. Wo rir, looking extra- 
ordinarily like the Knave 
of Hearts, chiefly rests his 
case. And very effectively. 
Mr. FREDERICK VALK’S 
Othello is powerful, for he 
is an actor with a wide 
emotional range and a 
magnificent voice; but it 


infinitely crafty old man, Sir Lionel 
arranges a week-end party at which 
the two young people are dexterously 
thrown together. Ivor falls; Merielstays 
loyal, but is shaken into realizing that 
she is marrying a man who lives only 
for work. Outraged, Cedric demands 
that she shall choose between him and 
his son, and wisely, as I thought, she 
turns them both down. Sir Lionel 
then drapes his K.C.B. raffishly round 
his neck and the three Vulliamy lads 
sit down to a grouse and a bottle of 
Haut Brion, the wheel having appar- 
ently come full circle. But not so the 





is severely handicapped by 
his English, which cannot 
yet do justice to Shake- 
speare. The rest of the 
cast is unaltered from the 
production in which Mr. 
Wo rit played Othello. 


“Does Deticut”’ (Q) 


To bark and bite, and so 
does the Vulliamy family 
once its surface concord is 
disturbed. Cedric, a 
widower, has spoilt his two 
children in spite of his 
dislike for them, because 
he has wanted peace to 
pursue his restless ambi- 
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Mr. H. G. Stoker, delightful as the old 
reprobate, and Miss Kay BANNERMAN, 
a charming fly in the family ointment. 
The production, lively and well-con- 
trived, is by Mr. Peter CRESWELL. 


“THE ASTONISHED OsTRICH”’ 
(St. JAMEs’s) 


Guarding the nest by night and 
running errands for his family by 
day, the ostrich is one of the most 
solicitous fathers known to zoology; 
but he is generally on the spot when 
his young are born, an advantage not 
shared by the hero of Mr. Arcuig N. 
MENzIEs’ Woolly comedy, 
whose astonishment is 
justified by the advent of 
a seventeen-year-old son. 
Far from having hidden 
his head in the sand (a 
habit on which I under- 
stand the ostrich particu- 
larly frowns) he has become 
a public figure in the 
interval by writing success- 
ful plays; it is a conspiracy, 
led by an unusually in- 
dulgent father, which has 
kept the spectre of patern- 
ity from haunting his 
happy bachelorhood. 

The erring governess had 
fortunately married a foot- 
man in good time, who 
immediately left her to 
become the playwright’s 
Jeeves. With her reappear- 
ance, plus strapping boy, 
at the moment when the 
playwright is — pressing 
marriage on a tempera- 
mental mistress, a situation 
develops which certainly 
has the germs of humour, 
but embarrassments with- 
out wit are not enough. 
The fun is poorly contrived, 


tion at Westminster and Meriel Nairn Re Ee ee Miss Kay BANNERMAN the dialogue unsparkling; 
the Bar. For the same ork eae ee ae ee = — aie and the hero a sorry ass 
reason he has given the run oe eee ees > seit ae who never pauses to con- 


of his flat and his cellar to 

his father, a shamelessly merry old 
gentleman who has made diplomacy 
too hot to hold him. Cedric’s daughter 
having married, the three generations 
of male Vulliamy live together un- 
lovingly in butlered and _ brandied 
comfort. 

Barking and biting starts when 
Cedric announces his engagement to a 
girl half his age, adding his intention 
of turning his father and son loose in 
the world on much reduced allowances. 
Horror stalks the Vulliamys, and 
galvanizes Ivor into getting a contract 
in films, his grandfather into launch- 
ing an underground movement to 
lure Ivor to capture the invader. An 


wheel in the lift outside, which has 
jammed. Meriel returns, is stung to 
furious jealousy by a phone message 
from one of Cedric’s admirers, and the 
next moment is in his arms again. 

Is that likely? Not at all, but if 
pressed Mr. Epwarp Percy and Mr. 
RecInaLD DENHAM would doubtless 
claim that life is an unrepentant 
twister and you never know; to which 
it would be ungenerous to search for 
an answer, for their comedy is con- 
sistently light, and witty enough to 
go to the West End with credit. The 
best of a good cast are Mr. D. A. 
CLARKE-SMITH, who gives a character- 
istically sound performance as Cedric; 


sider any of the implica- 
tions of his proposal to launch an 
illegitimate son into society. 

A fair cast, carefully polished by 
Mr REGINALD Tats, does its best, and 
nobody can blame Mr. Bastt RaDFoRD 
(Ostrich), Miss Jupy KELxy (Mistress), 
Mr. WALTER FITZGERALD (Valet), Miss 
Isora Strona (Governess) or Mr. 
Atan Wetcu (Son) that the goods 
they deliver are not up to the mark. 
Goods, by the way, which have already 
been exhibited. 

While maladroit stuff like this can 
find a West End theatre, none has yet 
been found for Mr. O’Casey’s play, 
now on its second suburban visit. One 
grows a little despondent. Eric. 
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Reinstatement 


To O. Timpkins, Esq., The Custards, 
Stoke-on-Sea 
dth April, 1946 

EAR MR. TIMPKINS,—Thank 

you for your letter: the Board 

of Directors is glad to note that 

you will be able to start work with 

us again on the conclusion of your 
release leave, 

When you joined the Army we 
promised to reinstate you after de- 
mobilization at an agreed salary, but 
we regret that we cannot take into 
consideration the “Conditions of Em- 
ployment” which you point out have 
been your enviable lot during the past 
six years. 

For instance, we cannot, as you 
suggest, countenance the evasion of 
income-tax by allotting the bulk of 
your salary into allowances such as 
“fuel and light,” “furniture,” or 
“family allowance,” and we are afraid 
that it is impossible to give you seven 
days’ holiday every three months with 
travelling time added for long excur- 
sions: nor is it possible for us to pay 
your return fare to your destination on 
each occasion. 

We appreciate the problems of your 
wardrobe, but we are not in a position 
to supply you with clothing, footgear, 
ete., free of charge, nor can we replace 
articles as they become worn out. 

Food also will have to be your 
responsibility. By your reference to 
the cook-house we presume you mean 
the works canteen: if you care to use 
this facility it can supply you with a 
daily three-course lunch for 1s. 6d., but 
it certainly cannot provide you with 
breakfast, dinner and a supper meal 
free of charge. 

We agree with you that domestic 
help is difficult to obtain, but we 
cannot accede to your request to 
appoint a servant from amongst the 
factory personnel for your exclusive 
use, even though you have been used 
to this amenity and agree to pay what 
you describe as “the standard rate of 
2s. 6d. per. week,” and the Company 
will not provide you with free medical 
and dental treatment, free entertain- 
ment, free boot repairs, laundry and 
hair-cuts at a reduced rate, nor can 
they put a car and a chauffeur at 
your disposal night and day. 

We are interested to hear that you 
have enjoyed complete security and 
freedom from the fear of dismissal with 
your late employer, also that no matter 
how badly you conducted yourself, you 
could at the worst only be relegated 
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“So I says to ’im, I says... 


or be sent elsewhere for a period, and 
we note that in the early days of 
your military career you once informed 
your “Managing Director” that he 
was an inefficient old dodderer who 
drank too much port, and that after an 
interval of 28 days you were actually 
re-employed by him. The Managing 
Director of this Company wishes me to 
state that these conditions do not 
obtain here. 

We shall be pleased to start you on 
the lst of next month at a salary 
of £3 10s. per week, and your hours 
will be 8a.M. to 6 P.M. with a break 
for lunch from lp.mM. to 2P.M. Mr. 
James, the time-keeper, will give you 
your clock number. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. BAKEWELL, Secretary, 


The Crispie Dinner Roll Co., Lid. 
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Thwarted 


NCE again 
My annual resolution is num- 
bered with the slain. 


It has long been my ambition 

(Secret because it never comes to 
fruition) 

To get up early; 

And at this time of year I very nearly 

Manage it. But just when I could 
emulate 

The lark at heaven’s gate 

Or a neighbouring cock 

Announcing some matutinal o’clock, 

This false officious Summer Time 
begins, 

Robbing my rest of sixty precious mins. 

And though I virtuously leap from 
bed it 

Steals all the credit. 

















“As far as I can make out, Norman, it reads 
‘Wot—make bricks without straw?’” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


A Minister’s Wife 

Tue kindred points of heaven and home are not those 
to which the agitated spirits of to-day most gratefully 
revert. Motherhood, apart from its clinical aspects, has 
had a bad press for years; and this is a pity, for the refound- 
ing of our lost and lapsed homes depends mainly on mothers. 
That Viscount Smon’s Portrait of My Mother (HopDDER 
AND StouGHToN, 3/6) has run through four editions since 
1936 is, however, not only a tribute to a noble and high- 
spirited woman but to the enduring English delight in 
such characters. A young Welsh minister’s wife, who left 
a happy country-house home for a dour Manchester 
suburb in the ’seventies, Fanny Allsebrook Simon carried 
the enchantment of her holiness and beauty into every 
relationship her ninety years of life encountered. Her con- 
sideration for her friends, poor and rich, never involved 
the slightest decline from her own standards; nor would 
her circle have prized her so dearly if it had. Under the 
Breton cap that covered her white hair, there lurked to the 
last a gay resourcefulness that never sought its own yet 
turned every dispensation to account. “If I don’t like 
what he is saying,” she would declare, apropos of a dull 
preacher, “I can always plant out my thoughts.” 4H.P.E. 








Madame de Sévigné 
In Madame de Sévigné: Her Letters and Her World 
(EyRE anp Spotriswoopg, 15/-) Mr. ArtHur STANLEY 
has, by interweaving a biographical and historical com- 
mentary with a skilful selection from her letters, produced 
an excellent portrait of Madame de Sévigné and her times. 
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Most of her letters were written to her daughter, the 
Countess of Grignan, on whom she concentrated all her 
affection, somewhat to the Countess’s embarrassment, for 
their relations were often ruffled, and, possibly through 
fear of infection, the Countess was not present when her 
mother died of smallpox. Apart from this devotion to her 
daughter, Madame de Sévigné seems to have been of an 
equable nature, detached, observant and humorous. She 
had a great admirer in the Count of Bussy, and her answer 
when he proposed that he should console her for her 
husband’s infidelity recalls, except for the theme under 
discussion, the humour of Jane Austen—‘‘That’s all very 
well, but I am not quite so angry as that.” These letters 
cover the greater part of Louis XIV’s reign, from the first 
great assertion of his power, when he threw Fouquet into 
prison, to the last years of his struggle with the Grand 
Alliance.» Madame de Sévigné saw much of what was 
happening, and everything she saw she described both 
vividly and coolly, from the burning of Madame de Voisin, 
a poisoner, to the death of La Rochefoucauld and the 
distress of his chief friend—‘‘M. de Rochefoucauld is still 
dead, and M. de Marsillac is still greatly afflicted.” 4.x. 





Tinder and Flint 


With Asia ‘on the doorstep” and regimenters and 
materialists across the threshold, what have we left, asks 
Mr. CHARLES Mor@an, to enjoy and what may we still hope 
to create? The second series of his Reflections in a Mirror 
(MacMILLAN, 8/6) is an attempt to answer these questions: 
an attempt sustained with spirit and grace and with a 
buoyancy hardly warranted by the author’s own con- 
victions or our common circumstances. “To a Future 
Historian” stresses the reassuring cycle of the natural 
order as opposed to our man-made chaos. ‘Creative 
Imagination,” flying higher, maintains that if the word 
““God’’ means nothing to you, art can mean nothing either. 
Yet throughout “The Empty Pews” and elsewhere the 
essayist, or lecturer, strikes one as exhibiting less awareness 
of the claims of religion than of the parallel demands of 
art. (It is characteristic of him to fall out with Westmin- 
ster Abbey for not enshrining Byron—who, in any case, 
asked to be left in Greece.) His highly sensitive poetic 
criticism exhibits the “AXolian genius” that he attributes 
to the verse of Verlaine. As a politician he reaps the 
reward of his long views. Friendship with France is for 
him the keystone of our Europe; and he forewarned a 
French audience in 1941 that, once the war was over, 
England would jettison Churchill. H. P. E. 





A Woman of the Pharisees 


A Woman of the Pharisees (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
9/-), Monsieur Francots Maur1ac’s latest novel, is a subtle 
and brilliant study of a woman who, in the name of religion, 
inflicts great suffering on everyone within the range of her 
authority. Brigitte Pian’s chief victims are her step- 
daughter, Michéle, whose youthful love-affair with a boy 
called Jean she does everything in her power to thwart, 
and Monsieur and Madame Puybaraud, whose marriage 
she first tries to prevent and then succeeds in bringing to 
a disastrous close. Puybaraud is a poor schoolmaster, his 
future wife a faded teacher, and the conflict between their 
fear of their patroness and their longing for happiness is 
portrayed with a perfect blend of verisimilitude and 
subdued irony. Equally convincing are the relations 


between Michéle and Jean, who are separated through the 
manceuvres of Brigitte, but meet again and eventually 


malty. 


Neither of them is at all sentimentalized, Michéle 











- 
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being headstrong, jealous and not particularly pretty, and 
Jean aggressive, mistrustful and self-centred; and this 
absence of romantic colouring makes their absorption in 
each other the more poignant. From the artistic stand- 
point this remarkable novel, which is told in the first 
person by Michéle’s brother, is open to criticism; and the 
‘impetus which sustains it until near the close falters when 
Brigitte has done her worst and begins to see herself as 
she is. We are told that she “decided to lay everything 
at the throne of the Great Compassion,” but are not shown 
the steps which led her to this decision. H. K. 


Fifty-three Varieties 


The. fifty-three items by Mr. New Begtu collected in 
Alpha and Omega (Ropert Haz, 10/6) range from -brief 
and rather pedestrian sketches which depend on the snap 
surprise ending to some longer stories of considerable 
imaginative power. ‘“Mortmain” is a good example of 
the latter. It describes in the first person how the writer’s 
pen gradually becomes possessed by 'the spirit of the man 
he has murdered. There is a touch of. Poe in the way 
horror awakens in the murderer’s mind. Another effective 
story of the same school is “Strange Encounter,” about 
a man whose house is haunted by his own ghost from a 
previous incarnation, an amorous Roman emigrant. In a 
less fantastic vein ‘Son of Jael” shows Mr. Bexy at his 
best in a powerful little study of revenge, while on the 
lighter side “Dream of the Rev. Aubrey Lomas” is his 
most amusing. Clearly he is more concerned with situ- 
ation, a field in which he manceuvres -ingeniously, than 
with character; his people are of interest more for what 
happens to them than for what they are. For motive he 
falls back too often on a not very profound cynicism, but 
his stories show a fertile invention. In a preface directed 
to the aspiring author he makes, out of the blue, the 
extraordinary assertion that doctors are “‘utterly indiffer- 
ent”’ to suffering. It would surely be hard to find a better 
example of the kind of unbalanced generalization which 
any writer of reputation should avoid like the plague. 

E. 0. D. K. 


Pomp and Pageantry 


In The King’s General (GoLLANCzZ, 9/6) Miss DAPHNE DU 
MavRIi&r has produced yet another of those heroes so dear 
to.women writers. Richard Grenvile is brave, brutal, 
caddish, .obstinate, ill-mannered, loyal to his Prince and 
King (he is of eourse a Royalist) and tender to one woman 
—a tempestuous and presently crippled beauty who is the 
“I” of the book. The mixture has seldom failed and is 
not likely to now; but Miss pv Maurier can do better, 
though she has written a most readable and exciting story 
about fights, the mixed loyalties of a family, a secret hiding- 
place and great deeds performed by the owners of great 
Cornish names. Richard’s speeches, when he is not being 
savagely rude or gaily tender, are too long and swash- 
buckling—‘‘ My faults are many, and my virtues few. But 
no quarrel, no dispute, no petty act of vengeance has ever 
turned me, or will turn me now, from loyalty to my country 
and my king. Inthe long and often bloody history of the 
Grenviles, not one of them, until this day, has proved a 
traitor.” That peroration, which continues for two long 
paragraphs, is more suitable for delivery from a paste- 
board balcony and to a larger audience than his young son 
and a crippled woman. The author has searched various 
family records and writes with knowledge of the Civil 
War, but she has spelled Romance with too large a capital 
and has neglected the undertones that would rest us from 
a surfeit of seeming pageantry. B. E. B. 
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“The Old Order Changeth.” 


Essex is the.Cinderella of the Home Counties. More 
urbanized, yet less suburbanized than Kent, Surrey or 
Sussex, in spite of, possibly by reason of that fact, those 
parts of the county which remain outside the ever-extending 
tentacles of “that Lunnon” which their older inhabitants 
regard with a mixture of suspicion and contempt are more 
obstinately and typically English than any other part of 
Southern England. It is this aspect of the county he has 
made peculiarly his own that is especially emphasized in 
Mr. 8. L. Bensusan’s Back of Beyond (BLANDFORD PREss, 
12/6). ‘There is nothing idyllic about Mr. Brnsusan’s 
East Saxons. His affection for his Mr. Tripp, Mr. Mould, 
Mr. Mole and the rest does not blind him to their failings— 
to their narrowness, their prejudice (especially against 
people who “don’t belong’ ’), their avarice, their occasional 
dishonesty: yet, slow and stubborn as the heavy soil they 
and their fathers before them have served for centuries 
past, they form, for him, “a stouter generation than their 
successors can provide.” The keynote of the book is one 
of retrospect—not altogether regretful, for Mr. BeNsusaNn 
is not of those who sees the past entirely through rose- 
coloured spectacles, but certainly so over the disappearance 
of the country craftsman, the wheelwright and black- 
smith, the baker and shoemaker, the miller and the 
rest, who made the village of the past a self-supporting 
community. Miss JoAN RickERBY’s charming illustrations 
are admirably in accord with the spirit of the book. 

C. F. 8. 





Mr. Brophy’s Stories 


It is pleasant to see so many new books devoted to the 
delicate and individual art of the short story, and among 
the most welcome is Selected Stories (HouRGLASS LIBRARY, 
Maurice FripBerc, 2/6), by JoHN Bropuy. There are 
fifteen tales in this unpretentious paper-covered volume, 
and very good value it would be for a far higher price. 
Mr. Bropxy is one of those writers who avoid both the 
“determinate grooves” of the manufactured commercial 
story and the photographic immobility of the sketch. A 
story may be largely devoted to giving his readers a clear 
picture of some few things physically or mentally important 
to its protagonists, but at the end there has been movement, 
in the world of mind or matter something has changed. 
“The False Note,” ‘“‘Half-a-crown,” ‘The Sprig of Mistle- 
toe”—an infuriatingly true story of a boy’s idealism, a 
man’s grossness and a woman’s insensibility—indeed most 
of the fifteen reach the same high standard. One or two, 
such as the unconvincing “Tidy Man,” might } well be spared, 
but. on the whole the book is brilliant and excellent 
advertisement for the English short story.  B.E.S. 


MYSTERY ~ 
THRILLERS 
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The Congregational 


HE congregational tea-party is 

the main social function in the 

north of England Sunday-school 
calendar. It is frequently held in early 
spring, when the clockwork of the 
earth is just beginning to tick. 
Naturally, in pre-war days it was a far 
better do than it is now; there were 
plentiful supplies of ham, tongue and 
cold meat, with jellies, trifies, custard 
and so forth as the comet’s tail. And 
there were pickles. There still are. 
These are on the tables when the 
diners enter, and they have been 
known to be instructive. In the 
necessary wait before the other dishes 
are forthcoming a close examination 
of the florets belonging to a piece of 
pickled cauliflower has inspired a love 
for botany in more than one humble 
breast. At St. Bartholomew’s, situated 
in Pie Lane, Lancs., the chief organizer 
is Eli Bowker, who owns the small 
joiner’s shop at the bottom of Fiddler’s 
Yard and who used to be hooker for 
the old Pie Lane Rugby Club, when it 
was said that he occasionally rose with 
the rest of the scrum hanging from him 
like the ceremonial robe of a native 
chief. 

Some time before the congregational 
the parishioners receive cards of 
invitation. It is a formality capping 
much hard work and planning, most 
of which is concerned with the 
arrangements for the concert after tea. 
Except for the erection of the stage, 
Eli Bowker’s knowledge of theatrical 
matters is thin indeed, but he is a man 
of parts and he knows exactly what to 
do. First of all the vicar’s wife must 
be asked to write a small play. If 
applause be any criterion, then the 
vicar’s wife must be one of the 
country’s most successful playwrights. 
Put each in his own sphere and it is 
certain that neither Pinero nor Barrie 
has anything on her. In part this is 
because she is uninhibited. For one 
thing she knows that no one like Mr. 
Agate will be peering over her shoulder, 
and, for another, that as early and as 
often as possible some character in the 
play must drop a lot of pots, or at 
least fall among the fire-irons. 

In the compilation of the programme 
for the concert Eli Bowker’s method 
is entirely opposed to that of the 
managements of the commercial 
theatre. They set out to procure the 
best artists possible. Up Pie Lane this 
would be fatal, especially in the first 
half of the concert which is provided by 
the children. For example, the Scow- 
crofts constitute a talented family, but 


there are many of them and it is 
impossible to have the recitations, the 
violin solo, the sailor’s hornpipe and 
the dance of the gnomes all performed 
by the Scowcrofts, or there would be a 
to-do. Eli Bowker would have to use 
side-streets in an attempt to avoid 
various mothers demanding to know 
why their little Shirley, Derek or Lana 
had been excluded. So Eli seeks to 
have as many families as possible 
represented. It often happens that on 
the night it is found that more enter- 
tainment has been provided than there 
is really time for, so that a speeding-up 
is necessary, and there are times when 
juvenile acts seem to be whizzing past 
like horses on a merry-go-round. Other- 
wise there would have to be a second 
tea-party for the vicar’s wife’s play. 

Down in the cellar the cutting of 
bread and the setting out of the dishes 
proceeds. The work goes on under the 
supervision of Mrs. Pindar, the dentist’s 
widow. Eli Bowker has a vicarious 
regard for Mrs. Pindar, owing to a 
tooth her late husband once drew for 
him. Two other dentists had looked at 
this tooth and advised Eli to come 
again, but Mr. Pindar tackled it. Eli 
says that he pulled so hard that had 
his forceps slipped he would have 
reeled down the lobby and fallen flat 
on his back in the street. The chief 
bread-butterer and -margariner is Mrs. 
McSmith, who has a lot of children and 
can make a pound of butter spread 
from Manchester to Oldham. All the 
ladies work with their hats on to show 
that they are amateurs. So quick is 
Mrs. McSmith with the buttering that 
there are times when she dashes to the 
bread-machine herself, and soon slices 
of bread are leaping like salmon up a 
weir. The work proceeds in an atmo- 
sphere of steam, as the large copper is 
boiling for the filling of the tea-urns. 
Men volunteers descend to carry the 
urns to the tables. The proper way 
to carry an urn is with the outlet away 
from one, as a portly gentleman dis- 
covered one year when he carried an 
urn with the outlet towards him and 
his clothing accidentally turned on 
the tap. 

The tea was less sumptuous this 
year. A marbling of shreds in domes 
of jelly just permitted the staple dish 
to be listed as potted meat. There was 
mock fish-paste, and some proprietary 
meat pies with hard walls within which 
the meat had hardened and contracted 
to the size of pebbles, so that there 
was a rattling when anyone passed the 
plate. The amateur string band tore 
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into “Colonel Bogey,” especially the 
suet-chopping . And covering 
each table was the whiteness of good 
linen bought in the old years. The 
light shining through the lattice of 
the Gothic windows struck the glass- 
ware and the pink-and-white crocke 
stamped with the name of the school, 
and evoked red and orange tints from 
the violin and ’cello. And at the close 
of the meal, when old scholars talked 
of the days when they had played 
together and of what had happened 
since, there was a humanizing aura and 
it certainly seemed that the homely 
gathering had been worth while. 

An amusement arcade has opened 
near St. Bartholomew’s. As the school 
officials left after the concert the owner 
could be seen across the way standing 
before his concern. He appears to be 
doing very well, but there was a 
melancholy look on his face, as if the 
penny-in-the-slot scoop was ignoring 
the spaces and pushing out a prize each 
time. Eli Bowker could not resist 
clapping him on the back. . 

“Tha should run congregationals,” 
he beamed. 


° ° 


The Birth of a Wow 


T was a moving film, telling the 
story of a struggling young com- 
poser in the hurly-burly of an 

American city. Failure after failure 
has reduced him to a morose, despair- 
ing wreck. But still he composes, 
grimly, doggedly. Until, in the final 
scene, we rejoice to note that the tide 
in his affairs is turning. 

We see him, wan of aspect and 
wrinkled as to brow, in the opening 
part of this last scene, pacing the 
floor of his humble apartment room, 
concentrating. The general atmosphere 
is one of depression. 

Shuffling about the room, shirt- 
sleeved and debonair, a few of the 
young composer’s buddies are crooning 
the latest song hit, keeping time to the 
rhythm with their elbows and spines. 
The grand piano in one corner, the 
crooning, the scattered sheets of music 
—all bear testimony to the musical 
leanings of the little party. 

And still the youwhg composer paces 
restlessly to and fro, unnoticed, 
absorbed. Until suddenly, finding 


himself near the piano, he drops into 
the seat and begins strumming idly 
on the keys: 

La-da-di da-da-da-da tumtee-wm-tum 
woomp la-da-da da Biff ! 

Over a gas-stove in a corner the girl 
friend of the young composer is hard 

















. 
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at work, presumably cooking clam 
chowder or corn in the cob with 
m’ lasses, or perhaps waffles. Even she 
appears to have forgotten the existence 
of the young composer, when—— 

ee Gee ! ”? 

Who said that? All present said it! 
And why? For the very good reason 
that the young composer has struck a 
series of chords recognizable by the 
cognoscenti as the germs of a Wow! 
All action comes to a dead stop. 
Every eye swivels in the direction of 


the piano. The forgotten waffles go 
up in smoke. M’lasses drip unheeded 
to the floor. A long breathless silence 
_ensues. 

La-di-di diddle da-da-da Wham! 
Slosh ! 


The young composer’s eyes are 
beginning to bulge now. He smiles 
- around in a slightly idiotic fashion. 
He strums the chords again and again, 
adding a couple of fresh ones each 
time. His face registers incredulity. 
The others are tip-toeing towards him, 
fearful of breaking the spell. They 
stare open mouthed, as who should say 
“Lumme!” 

“Paper!” cries the young composer 
suddenly, strumming more confidently 
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as he beats out the rhythm with the 
seat of his trousers, “Paper and 
pencil! Quick! Step on it, you guys!” 

And in an instant all is bustle and 
confusion. Old envelopes, paper bags, 
bits of cardboard, pencils and fountain- 
pens come at him from all directions. 
The company surges around, breathing 
hard. The excitement is growing. 
His buddies clap the young composer 
on the shoulder. They punch him in 
the ribs. They pull his hair. But they 
mean well. ‘“‘Attaboy!” cries a voice. 
What time the young composer, 


having snatched a lump of cardboard | 


and a pencil, strums and jots, jots and 
strums, filling in the words as he goes: 

“Skies are. grey—thee away—Melodee 
—sing to thee—When we part—in my 
heart—Skies are grey—thee away— 
Count your charms—in my arms .. .” 

The excitement is intense now. 
The buddies hop around, apparently 
restraining themselves with difficulty 
from climbing to the composer’s 
shoulders, via the piano, and perching 
on his head. 

“Gee! baby,” they whisper hoarsely, 
“you sure got sumpin there!” 

Then, as the young composer flings 
cardboard and pencil to one side and 
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collapses on to a nearby couch, 
emotionally exhausted, his girl friend 
takes his place at the piano and plays 
the finished composition. 

The buddies fairly let themselves go 
now, keeping time to the music with 
their heads, their knees, their verte- 
bre, their boots, their hips and their 
stomachs, all in the manner of human 
blanc-manges. And as the piano and 
the lighter articles of furniture come to 
rest again, a gladsome cry is raised: 

‘Gee! fellas, it’s a Wow!” 

And lo! a Smashing Song Hit—a 
Red-hot Number—a WOW is born! 


° ° 


The Fifth Freedom 
“More ContrRots To Go Soon 


CORSETS FIRST” 
Melbourne “Argus.” 


° ° 


“Leaving this week to. spend his retire- 
ment in Devonshire is Dr. » who has 
practised in the village for 21 years. The 
head of a rhinoceros which he shot in Africa, 
is to be hung in the Village Hall to per- 
petuate his memory.”—Kent paper. 


They must be a thick-skinned pair. 
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HERE is an absurd idea going 

the rounds (probably due to 

foreign propaganda) that if by 
any chance you have a house or flat 
and it happens to be gradually falling 
to pieces before your very eyes, it is 
difficult to get workmen. Also that 
if you have a radio-that wants repair- 
ing or a door that won’t shut or a 
tap that squirts the water into your 
eye instead of into the bath, it is 
extremely difficult to get a workman 
to come and look at it. 

So far as we are concerned nothing 
could be farther from the truth. For 
the last three months our flat has 
been infested with workmen looking 
at things. The first to arrive was the 
man to see to the radio, who came 
to look at it within a few days of our 
moving in: Edith was so pleased at 
his promptness that she gave him a 
glass of home-made wine. We had 
discovered two dozen bottles of this 
wine (cowslip, I think) among our 
furniture when we got it out of store. 

“Radiograms are a bit awkward,” he 
said, sipping the wine appreciatively. 
“I’ve no transport and I can’t get it 
round to my shop until I can find 
somebody willing to oblige.” 

Next week he was back again to 
have another look at it. He said he 
wanted to make sure it was universal, 
whatever that may mean, but my own 


The Lookers 


opinion is that all he really wanted 
was another glass of wine. He has 
been back altogether seven times. 
Sometimes he comes to tell us that he 
thinks he has found a man with a 
wheel-barrow who will oblige. Some- 
times he comes to say that he doesn’t 
want to put us to unnecessary expense, 
and if the condensers are all gone it 
would really be cheaper to chop it up 
and use it for firewood and wait until 


we can buy another one. Sometimes he ° 


just comes to have a plain look, but 
always he gets a glass of wine. 

The ceiling man has only been four 
times so far, but it is only fair to 
point out that he did not start so early 
as the radio man. After his first look 
he said that he thought it was probably 
the gutter, but he would come and 
have another look in daylight to make 
sure. Edith gave him a glass of the 
wine to ensure that he kept. his 
promise, and he did. It was not the 
gutter, he explained on his second visit, 
but he would come again some time 
and go into the attic and see if it was 
the cistern. On the occasion of his 
third look and third glass of wine he 
decided definitely against the cistern 
theory and said rather glumly that it 
might be dry rot. To settle it, however, 
he proposed to bring Bill to have a 
look at it. 

Bill (who made a curious gurgling 














“Purely temporary my foot ! 


They ’ve taken it all for export!!!” 
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noise when drinking his wine) said that 
it was not dry rot, and he wouldn’t be 
at all surprised if it wasn’t the cistern 
after all. You knew, he said, what 
strange tricks ball-cocks played. ‘ And 
Alf (the original man) said it was very 
true. They are both coming again 
next week or the week after to have 
another look at the cistern. 

The squirting-tap man had quite a 
good look and then turned the tap on 
and got an eyeful. He then said in 
an aggrieved voice that people who 
had such old-fashioned fittings were 
simply asking for trouble, and that 
personally he always advised scrapping 
the old taps and having new ones. 
We said we were quite willing, and how 
long would it take? He said that if 
the American Loan went through he 
thought he might manage ‘it about 
1949, but that meanwhile he would see 
what he had got in his workshop and 
then come round and have another look. 

The man to look at the door has 
not been at all yet. As soon as he has 
enrolled himself among our regular 
callers we are going to try to put 
things on a more businesslike footing, 
and have a party once a week for the 
whole lot together on a given day. 
Otherwise Edith and I will be worn 
out with constantly answering the bell, 
and then we should need a doctor to 
come and look at us. 
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GOOD THINGS come by two and two, 
Opera and ballet, 
Leicestershire and hunting pink, 
Lady’s maid and valet. 
Peers and ermine, knights and squires, 
Hearts of oak and poops, 
Debs and dances, Wales and choirs, 
SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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Preparing 
to be a 


Beautiful 


Lady 





New white kid shoes and bright satin hair ribbons tell us what 
Michelle has in mind! She is dressed up for a party and can hardly 
wait to be off. But Mummy is saying “ Have lots of fun, and be a 
good girl, darling’ so for a moment the radiant little face is in repose. 
And of course she’ll have fun—compliments galore too. For with 
Pears Soap and clear water Mummy keeps Michelle’s fair skin quite 
flawless—Preparing her to be a Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


We regret that Pears Transparent Soap is in short supply just now. 
A. & F. Pears Led. GG 381/96 




















N ay Onn 
Guinness for Strength 











‘Gin tLime 


ANCOSTURA 
Bitters 
is mach better: 
(isk for tt! 

WR, pry vou, you are tnvced co sand hi 


ress to Angostura Bitters, (London) 
Ltd., 83 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, » England.) 


RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 
IMPORTANT NEWS 


Deliveries of our new post- 
war model now arriving. Get 











your Priority Certificate at 
our nearest branch, 
Maintenance and 


Service completely FREE! 
All Valves repi 


aceempletely “FREE! 


A Small Rental 


Covers E VERYTHING! 


Opening Rentals 1/9 to 2/6 per week 
—reducing after 6 months. 


Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 


If there’s a HEADACHE ee 


een you and your work ! 
take 


Cophos 1, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 1/3 & 3/- inc. Pur. Tax 














GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merce ahill 
1 Exchan Cornhill, 
37 & 38 Royal Exchang®; 





Have ) ginaeem in offering a 
limited quantity of selected 
EMPIRE WINE 
PORT (type) SHERRY (type) 
at 12/6d. per bottle. 


Assorted case of 4 bottles for 
£2.14 +, Carriage paid. 
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Work with a VENUS, 





What a difference a really good pencil can make to 
your work. How pleasant to have a smooth, strong 
lead to help you in whatever work you have in hand. 
With a VENUS pencil made by a special process 
you can be sure of the quality of your lead. For the 
moment you have seven different grades to choose 
from in the VENUS “War Drawing” pencil. 
There are also utility blacklead, copying and 


coloured pencils. 





THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 





World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL} 
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LATHER FOR 
SENSITIVE 





SHAVING STICK 





If aod hove any 


VAPEX 


please make it last. If 
fully used, a little goes a it 








way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
Production 
will be resumed as soon as 
conditions permit 


VAPEX. . . for Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 


Atel nntdlninddne 


avoid evaporation. 

















“My pre-war Moccasin Shoes lasted 
so well, | want that quality again 


So I’m searching Civvy ‘Street for 
Moccasin Shoes. I know that their aa 
looks are the lasting kind. The leather and 

the sound workmanship are still all they 
used to be and now there’s the coupon 
te 3 need MOCccasIN quality more 


MOCCASIN 


TWO-PURPOSE SHOES 


PADMORE & BARNES LTD., Moccasin Shoe Makers, NORTHAMPTON 18 











More 
than a century's 
untarnished reputation 


Goddard's 


the finest polish for 
Silverware - 








for the treatment 
NO cin ieee 
quasanves: ga cctonted | “ A, a4 
Price rvs (pecan ine? food ty size - a). 
U your Chemist cannot supply write to — 
BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 


Bridgewater Laboratories 


ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire 
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lel-j-jel-ee Sl. ib gi 2 
This unique handbook 
shows the easy “way to 
secure A.M.1.Mech.E., 


4 CITY t_& GUILDS, ete. 
QUARANTEE— 


“nO | PASS—NO FEE.” 
Details are given of over 150 
Diploma Courses in all 
Branches of Civil, Mech., 
ie Elec., Motor, i | Radio- 
mm? Television and 


ing, PLASTI 
tion, etc. Think of the future 
and send for your copy at 
once.— FREE. 
. LE.T., 2144 SHAKESPEARE HOUSE. 

7, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON,W.i 
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For over half a century 
STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 














CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 




















FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows — 
from British Standard 990 : 1945— you ensure 


highest quality, lowest cost and quickest delivery. 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


TALL MANUFACTURING CO 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 


























‘NUGGET 
shine tor extra 
smartness 


In Black, Brown & Dark Brown 
SUPREME for QUALITY ah 
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The Wwations |] 


NEMS : 
In bringing your food - and other com- 
modities vital to your existence - Road 
Transport claims a large percentage of 


the giant tyres Dunlop is making today. 




















~Abdullas 


for choice 


The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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